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The Life of Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart. LL. D. late President of 
the Royal Society, Foreign Associate of the Royal Institute of 
France, &¢. &¢. §c. By John Ayrton Paris, M.D. Cantab- 
F.R.S. &¢. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 2 vols. 
8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 

Tue appearance of this new edition has given us an opportunity 
of noticing a work, the subject of which, though not exactly 
of the importance which the author would assign to it, is of no 
common or fugitive interest. If a biography concerned only the 
writer and his hero, we hardly know whether the perusal of this life 
would have given us greater pain or pleasure. Dr Paris does not 
scruple to be severe upon persons who thought they had reason to 
find fault, and in our opinion justly, with the character of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, and we shall therefore not hesitate to say, that besides 
omitting to give a sufficient idea of the grounds which they had for 
their objections, the Doctor has left an fmpression upon us, neither 
in favour of the work as a biography, nor of his hero as a man; 
certainly not as a philosopher. The Doctor is zealous in behalf of 
his friend, and would fain make him out to be everything that is 
good and great: he has, at the same time, a love of truth, which 
hinders him from doing so, and gives us an insight into his weak- 
nesses; but as he has neither let the whole truth come out, nor 
thinks very deeply in his remarks upon what he has told us, we rise 
from the perusal of the work, with the sense of its being at once 
friendly and timid, ingenuous and disingenuous, interesting and pro- 
voking. What the writer takes for common remarks, are very 
common ones: what he takes for profundity, may be sounded by 
an angling-rod ! 

Dr Paris has discovered that war is a bad thing, and that con- 
querors are greatly overvalued; but because, conquerors fight, 
and menof science do not, it never strikes him, that the latter 
may be overrated, for the same reason as conquerors; to wit, the 
extent of their operations, and the importance of their effects to 
mankind. A warrior can fire a town and massacre the inhabitants : 
the least thing he does, if he gains a victory, is to leave hundreds of 
dead and wounded on the field; and as the disputes of nations, or 
rather of kings, have been hitherto settled by brute force, the 
scientific talents of a general, wielding that brute force in its most 
formidable shape, and covered with all the glory that kings and 
vulgar opinion can heap on them, it is not easy to estimate accord- 
ing to their real merits. There has always been a suspicion among 
philosophers that conquerors were unduly valued; and the more 
the world has seen of their intellectual operation, upon matters 
not connected with their profession, especially of late years, the 
more they have begun to doubt, whether the amount of the means 
has not been confounded with the magnitude of the result. Now 
the results of scientific discovery are of a magnitude far exceeding 
those of mere warfare, and their admirers justly claim for them a 
greater veneration, ou account of their utility. But the more the 
world gain an insight into the general intellectual powers and moral 
rank of the peaceful as well as warlike men of science, the more, 
we suspect, they are inclined to doubt whether the degree of 
superior admiration demanded of them in behalf of the former, 
be not founded on a mistake, similar to that which has given 
an undue renown to the characters of the Wellingtons and 
Napoleons. 

It is a wonderful thing to discover a new metal; it is a 
mighty thing to set in operation the enormous giants of steam; 
it is a blessed thing to invent a lamp which shall realize the 
marvels of enchantment, and enable people in safety to walk 
the subterranean world: but is the genius so mighty that 
does all this! Do the discoveries really demand powers of dis- 
cerninent so extraordinary? Have the numbers of scientific men, 
like those who speculate on mind and morals, been so great, 
and their intellects so remarkable, as to render excellence in this 





department of knowledge so very wonderful ? Have those men 
of science, who have really surprised the world, turned out, upon 
a close acquaintance with their history, men of such enlarged 
minds, and exalted characters, as the leaders in ethics and meta- 
physics? Will the celebrated French and English chymists, 
admirable though they are, bear comparison in these respects, with 
the Montaignes, the Bayles, the Lockes, the Humes, and the 
Adam Smiths? Have men of science at any time, generally 
speaking, exhibited the same universality of apprehension, govern- 
ment of the passions, and identification of themselves with the public 
good, apart from worldliness and vanity, as the moral and intellec- 
tual philosophers? Do we not, with a fear that blushes to doubt 
his consecrated name, but which ought not to be turned against us 
on that account, suspect that the extent of the mind of Newton him- 
self, has been confounded with that of the sphere he worked in, 
and that the reposer in Arianism, who had a tendency to believe in 
the French prophets, who sneered at poetry, who took off his hat 
at the name of God, as he would to a king, and who makes the 
weak figure lately presented to us in the work published by Lord 
King, could not have had the vast, and all but divine understand- 
ing, which has formed part of his renown? In a word, is there not 
a little term, which has been gratuitously bestowed upon men of 
science, and which is likely to make them suffer for it beyond what 
they should? We mean the word philosopher. Chemists, natural 
historians, and others, have plentifully bestowed this title on one 
another, and their friends have echoed it. But how far is it, or is 
it not, an assumption? Has not a similar confusion of ideas taken 
place in this instance, to the one we have been speaking of; and 
the knowledge which of necessity produces glimpses into the 
regions of wisdom, been confounded with the love of it? Philo- 
sopher implies a lover of wisdom, but the man of science is not 
of necessity a lover of wisdom. He may be one; but the his- 
tory of Sir Humphrey Davy is alone sufficient to shew, that 
the love of science and the love of wisdom, are not identical 
propositions: nay, that the amount of the one proves nothing 
in favour of the extent of the other. Men, far less scientific 
than he, have been far wiser, both in their speculations and their 
conduct. Dr Paris would fain make out that his friend was a 
metaphysician, a great speculative moralist, and a poet: at least 
he thinks, that if he was not actually a poet, he might have been 
one. The Doctor may be assured, that if Sir Humphrey could have 
been a great poet, he would have been. There was nothing to 
hinder him. There was only the little drawback of his having a 
passion to be something unpoetical. 

We are far from wishing to undervalue science. We only 
wish to understand the truth of the matter. We delight in wit- 
nessing the progress of science, and in thinking of the infinite 
good it may produce: we delight in reading of the discoveries 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, and think him an extraordinary and 
admirable person, But all this does not make him a great 
philosopher, or a man who would have rivalled the greatest 
poets; that is to say, men whose reputation is founded upon the 
completest of all universalities, and who can do justice even to the 
half-knowledge that mocks them. Sir Humphrey Davy’s poetry 
was sheer common-place, as his biographer has proved, though he 
does not know it ; we mean by the specimens he has given us in his 
first volume. The Baronet’s ethics we take to be an emanation 
from those of his friend Mr Coleridge, with the disadvantage of all 
the vitality being taken out of it, anda pure inability to follow 
the original stream; that is to say, Sir Humphrey’s ethics are a 
sluggish, limited, and heavy-bodied cut, out of the shallower side of 
his friend’s wonderful flow of thought. The quality of Sir Hum- 
phrey’s mind, notwithstanding the air of his speculations, was as 
unetherial as possible: in fact, he was absorbed, like all men of 
science, in the formal and tangible,—subdued 

“ To what he worked in, like the dyer’s hand ;” 
and this, as in their instance, was the excuse for@vhat was weak and 
worldly in his character. There was nothing ‘in his. studies which 
‘ 
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of necessity involved wisdom ; there was much in his discoveries, 
calculated, without wisdom, to injure him in its effect upon the 
marvelling beholders, and to make him pretend to what he did not 
possess. He was an admirable chemist, an ingenious writer, and, we 
take it, not an unkind or ungenerous man; but it is evident, from 
Dr Paris’s work, that prosperity played the most unphilosophical 
tricks with him; made his unworldliness and even his kindness 
doubted ; led him into foppery, at a time of life when other men 
are leaving off that puerility; and enabled him to see ho deeper 
into a reason than was sufficient to reconcile him to his favourite 
pastime of angling! the propriety of which he sufficiently doubted, 
at the same time, to give a zest to the weakness of his will. 

Dr Paris has not entered, nor was it necessary that he should, 
into all the domestic particulars of Sir Humphrey’s life. Too 
many persons are concerned in such particulars, to have them can- 
vassed with delicacy; and the most ignorant and partial conclusions 
might be drawn from them, if they were canvassed. We do not 
mean to cast a shadow of blame upon Sir Humphrey, on account 
of anything omitted in that respect; but as the doctor has been 
severe upon Sir Humphrey’s rebukers, he should not have left others 
to tell the stories on which they founded their disapprobation ; 
that of his treatment of Borzelius, for one. It is alluded to in 
these volumes, but we have none of the particulars that made it so 
coxcombieal and inexecusable. It is easy to answer on these 
occasions, that the greatest men have their weaknesses. Nobody 
doubts that. The question is, were such weaknesses as those of 
Sir Humphrey, those of the greatest men. Were they not those 
of a man who had nothing great in him, but his science ? and is 
not this an additional proof, that we ought to find out some new 
compound term for men of science, (if something philo be neces- 
sary to them), and no longer assume that they must be philusophers ? 

The most admirable thing about the discoverers in science, is the 


courage with which they will undergo the chance of being killed | 
and blown up. There is some philosophy, we grant, in this, mak- 


ing allowance even for military ardour! for it is connected with a 
liberal curiosity. In justice to Sir Humphrey, our first extract 
shall consist of accounts he has given us, to this effect; the second 
of which, is surely more “ terrible and appalling” than the first, 
though his biographer thinks otherwise. At least, the circum- 
stances act more forcibly upon the imagination of the reader. 


‘ “ Having observed,” says Davy, “‘ that no painful effects were | 


produced by the application of nitrous gas to the bare muscular 
fibre, I began to imagine that this gas might also be breathed with 


impunity, provided it were possible in any way to free the lungs of 


common air before inspiration, so as to prevent the formation of 
nitrous acid. 

* “ On this supposition, during a fit of enthusiasm produced by 
the respiration of nitrous oxide, | resolved to endeavour to breathe 
nitrous gas: one hundred and fourteen cubic inches of it were 
accordingly introduced into the large mercurial air-holder; two 
small silk bags of the capacity of seven quarts were filled with 
nitrous oxide. 

*“ After a forced exhaustion of my lungs, my nose being accu- 
rately closed, | made three inspirations and expirations of nitrous 
oxide in one of the bags, in order to free my lungs, as much as 
possible, from atmospheric oxygen ; then, after a full expiration of 
the nitrous oxide, I transferred my lips from the mouth-piece of the 
bag to that of the air-holder, and, turning the stop-cock, attempted 
to inspire the nitrous gas. In passing through my mouth and 
fauces, it tasted astringent and highly disagreeable; it occasioned a 
sense of burning in the throat, and produced a spasm of the 
epiglottis, so painful as to oblige me to desist immediately from 
attempts to inspire it. After removing my lips from the mouth- 
piece, when I opened them to ~ common air, nitrous acid was 
immediately formed in my mouth, which burnt the tongue and 
palate, injured the teeth, and produced an inflammation of the 
mucous membrane, which lasted for some hours. 

*“ As, after the respiration of nitrous oxide, a small portion of 
the residual atmospheric air always remained in the lungs mingled 
with the gas, so is it probable that, in the experiment just related, 
a minute portion of nitrous acid was formed ; and if so, I perhaps 
owe the preservation of my life to the circumstance ; for, supposing 
that I had succeeded in taking a full inspiration of the nitrous gas, 
and even that it had not produced any positive effects, it is not 
likely that I should, by breathing nitrous oxide, have so completely 
ost fe lungs from it, as to have prevented the formation of nitrous 
acid when I again inspired common air. 
attempt so rash an experiment.’’ 

‘ His attempt to breathe carburetted hydrogen gas was scarcely 
less terrific and appalling. 

‘“ Mr Watt’s observations on the respiration of diluted hydro- 
carbonate by man, and the experiments of Dr Beddoes on the 
destruction of animals by the same gas, proved that its effects were 
highly deleterious. 

*“ As it d@troved life, apparently by rendering the muscular 
fibre,inisritable, withgut producing any previous excitement, I was 


I never design again,to 





anxious to compare its sensible effects with those of nitrous oxide, 
which at this time I believed to destroy life by producing the highest 
possible excitement. ; 

* « In the first experiment, I breathed for nearly a minute three 
quarts of hydro-carbonate, mingled with nearly two quarts of atmo- 
spheric air.* It produced a slight giddiness, pain in the head, and 
a momentary loss of voluntary power; my pulse was rendered much 
quicker and more feeble. These effects, however, went off in five 
minutes, and I had no return of giddiness. 

*“ Emboldened by this trial, I introduced into a silk bag four 
quarts of gas nearly pure, which was carefully produced from the 
decomposition of water by charcoal an hour before, and which had 
a very strong and disagreeable smell. 

‘My friend Mr James Tobin, junior, being present, after a 
forced exhaustion of my lungs, the nose being accurately closed, 
I made three inspirations and expirations of the hydro-carbonate. 
The first inspiration produced a sort of numbness and loss of feel- 
ing in the chest, and about the pectoral muscles. After the second, 
1 lost all power of perceiving external things, and had no distinct 
sensation, except that of a terrible oppression on the chest. During 
the third expiration, this feeling subsided, I seemed sinking into 
annihilation, and had just power enough to cast off the mouth-piece 
from my unclosed lips. 

‘** A short interval must have passed, during which I respired 
common air, before the objects around me were distinguishable. 
On recollecting myself, I faintly articulated, ‘ J do not think I shall 
die” Placing my finger on the wrist, [ found my pulse thread-like, 
and beating with excessive quickness. In less than a minute I was 
able to walk, and the painful oppression on the chest directed me 
to the open air. 

** After making a few steps, which carried me to the garden, my 
head became giddy, my knees trembled, and 1 had just sufficient 
voluntary power to throw myself on the grass. Here the painful 
feelings of the chest increased with such violence as to threaten 
suffocation. At this moment I asked for some nitrous oxide. Mr 
Dwyer brought me a mixture of the gas with oxygen, and I breathed 
it for a minute, and believed myself recovered. 
| € In five minutes the painful feelings began gradually to diminish ; 

in an hour they had nearly disappeared, and [ felt ouly excessive 
weakness, and a slight swimming of the head. 
feeble and indistinct. 

**«] afterwards walked slowly for half an hour with Mr Tobin, 
and on my return was so much stronger and better as to believe 
that the effects of the gas had entirely passed off; though my pulse 
was 120, and very feeble. I continued without pain for nearly three 

| quarters of an hour, when the giddiness returned with such violence 
| as to oblige me to lie on the bed; it was accompanied with nausea, 
‘loss of memory, and deficient sensation. 

*“ Jn about an hour and a half the giddiness went off, and 
was succeeded by : n excruciating pain in the forehead, and between 
the eyes, with transient pains in the chest and extremities. 

*«'Towards night these affections gradually diminished ; and at 
|ten no disagreeable feeling, except weakness, remained. J slept 
| sound, and awoke in the morning very feeble and very hungry. No 
| recurrence of the symptoms took place, and I had nearly recovered 
| my strength by the evening. 

*“ T have been minute in the account of this experiment, because 
| it proves that hydro-carbonate acts as a sedative; that is, it pro- 
| duces diminution of vital action, and consequent debility, without 
| previously exciting. There is every reason to believe that, had I 
| taken four or five inspirations, instead of three, they would have 
| destroyed life immediately, without producing any painful sen- 
| Sation. 

} 


| * + T believe it had never been breathed before by any individual in a 
state so little diluted.”’’ 








My voice was very 








| Muntne in Sourn America.—For three hundred years, mining 
| has been the favourite pursuit of the Spanish Americans; it is a 
species of gambling in which they delight; but the wiser of their 
race have a good saying on the subject, to this effect :—“ If a man 
find only dirt on his land, he may grow rich,—if he find silver, he is 


sure_to become poor, —and if gold, to be ruined.”—Beaumont’s 
Buenos Ayres. 


Passaces From Cowper’s Lerrers.—I remember having been 
told by Colman, that when he once dined with Garrick, he repeat- 
edly pressed him to eat more of a certain dish that he was known 
to be particularly fond of; Colman as often refused, and at last 
declared he could not.—* But could not you,” says Garrick, “if you 
were in a dark closet by yourself.” . ; 





— An officer of a regiment, part of which is quartered here, 
gave one of the soldiers leave to be drunk six weeks, in hopes of 
curing him by satiety ;—he was drunk six weeks, and is so still, as 
often as he can find an opportunity, One vice may swallow up 
another, but no coroner, in the state of Ethics, ever brought in his 
verdict, when a vice died, that it was—felo de se. 

— I told you I read the book with great pleasure, which may be 
accounted for from its own merit ; but perhaps it pleased me the 
more, because you had travelled the same road before me. You 
know there is such a pleasure as this, which would want great 
explanation to some folks, being, perhaps, a mystery to those whose 
hearts are a mere muscle, and serve only for the purposes of an 
even circuli.tion. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE PAUPERS’ JUBILEE. 
TO THE TATLER. 


E Workhouse, April 9, 1831. 
Sir,—Having lately seen in the papers several pieces of verse by 
“ uneducated poets,” I am encouraged to send you a specimen of 
what we can do in our parish. It is not, I confess, a first attempt ; 
nor will it, probably, if I have health and strength, be the last. 
I am, Sir, your constant reader, tor nearly 20 years, 
Joun Danton. 





Hurran! Who was e’er so gay 

As we merry folks to-day ? 

Brother beggars, do not stare, 

But toss your rags into the air, 

And cry, “ No work, and better fare !”’ 
Each man, be he saint or sinner, 

Shall to-day have—Mear for dinner! ! ! 


Yesterday, oh, yesterday ! 

That indeed was a bad day ; 

Iron bread, and rascal gruel, 
Water drink, and scanty fuel, 
With the beadle at our backs, 
Cursing us as we beat flax, 

Just like twelve Old Bailey varlets, 
Amongst ochre-picking harlots. 


Why should we such things endure ? 
Though we be the Parish Poor, 

This is usage bad and rough : 

Are not age and pain enough— 

Lonely age, unpitied pain, 

With the Ban, that like a chain, 

To our prison bare hath bound us, 

And the unwelcomed Winter round us ? 


Why should we for ever work ? 
Do we starve beneath the Turk, 
That, with one foot in the grave, 
We should still toil like the slave ? 
Seventy winters on our heads, 
Yet we freeze on wooden beds, 
With one blanket for a fold, 

That lets in the horrid cold, 

And cramps and agues manifold. 


Yet,—sometimes we’re merry people, 
When the chimes clang in the steeple : 
If ’t be summer-time, we all 
(Dropsied, palsied, crippled) crawl 
Underneath the sunny wall ; 

Up and down, like worms, we creep, 
Or stand still and fall asleep, 

With our faces in the sun, 

Forgetting all the world has done ! 


If ’t be May, with hawthorn blooms 

In our breasts, we sit on tombs, 

And spell o’er, with eager ken, 

The epitaphs of older men 

(Choosing those, for some strange reasons, 
Who've weather’d ninety—a hundred seasons) 
Till forth at last we shout in chorus, 

“ Ve've thirty good years stiuu before us!” 


But to-day’s a bonny day ; 

What shall we be doing ? 

What’s the use of saving money, 

When rivers flow with milk and honey ? 
Prudence is our ruin : 

What have we to do with Care ? 

Who, to be a Pauper’s heir, 

Would mask his false face in a smile, 
Or hide his honest hate in guile ? 


But come,—Why do we loiter here ? 

Boy! go get us some small beer: 

Quick! ’Twill make our bloods run quicker, 

And drown the devil Pain in liquor. 

March, so cold, is almost past, 

April will be here at last ; 

And May must come, 

When bees do hum, 

And Summer over Cold victorious : 

Hurrah! ’Tis a prospect glorious :— 

Meat! Small Beer! and Warmer Weather ! 

Come, boys,—let’s be mad together ! ‘* 
. D—n. 


J. D—n is not one of those, of whom it can be said “ Videri 
vult pauper, et es¢ pauper.” His poverties are rich and admirable. 
There is capital stuff in this poem, and a reach of feeling and thought 
far deeper than its merriment seems to announce.—Epit. TATLER.] 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury-Lane.—The Pledge—The Jenkinses—And the Ice Witch. 
Covent Garpen.—The Maid of Honour—The Blue Devils—And Neuha’s Cave. 








Covent GARDEN. 

Tue play of the Maid of Honour, which was performed at this 
theatre last night for the first time since the year 1785 (when we 
understand the Keates first revived it) is a curious instanceof 
the perversity of design attributed to MassincEr’s genius by a late 
eminent critic. We allude to the opinion quoted from Mr Hazuirr 
in alate number of the Tatler. The heroine, who gives the title 
to the piece, is a young lady of Palermo, who has secretly fixed 
her. affections on a young Knight of Malta (Mr C. Kemsue), and 
refuses him when he seeks her in marriage, becausé his order im- 
plies a vow of celibacy. He says he can get a dispensation from 
the Pope; but this she will not hear of, because vows made to 
heaven ought not to be broken for earthly purposes. This is a 
pious sentiment, though unfortunately not very Catholic; but the 
Pope is not to stand in the way of the lady’s perversity. Bertoldo 
(so the Knight is named), goes to the wars in despair, and gets 
taken prisoner. The Aing of Sicily, his brother (he was a natural 
son of the late King) refuses to ransom him, because the war he 
assisted in was an unjust one, and even in violation of his knightly 
oath, having been waged against a woman. Camiola, the Maid of 
Honour, hearing of his captivity, generously sends two-thirds of 
her fortune to effect his deliverance, adding, in contempt of her 
former scruples and of his new infidelity to his order, a request 
_that he will marry. To complete the self-will of this arrangement, 
| the messenger who is despatched on this errand of love and joy is 
,a poor gentleman, her kinsman and unsuccessful adorer (Mr 
Bennett). Bertoldo, in raptures, willingly signs a bond to be 
_made happy; but the Princess, against whom he had fought, see- 
| ing him, falls in love, and offers him her crown, which, with the 
_ shortest possible fit of remorse, (not more than three minutes or so) 
he accepts. She accompanies him home to Sicily, and they pre- 
sent themselves as future man and wife to the King, who pardons 
him for the sake of his alliance. Meanwhile, the poor messenger 
| has returned to Camiola with intelligence of his rival's deliverance 
and faithlessness; and because he owns that he did not grieve at 
| the man’s villainy, as she wishes him to have done, she tells him he 
| is of a malicious disposition, and reads him a formal lecture 
upon it, sixteen lines long. She then proceeds to court, confronts 
Bertoldo before his Princess and the King, succeeds in pre- 
venting his marriage, and making him penitent, and finally, 
directs a certain friar to be called for, in order that 
she may be “ married.” Bertoldo has the grace to sup- 
pose that the marriage cannot be intended for himself; Signor 
Sylli, a rich fool (Keetey), who has long been a fantastic suitor to 
her, concludes that Ae is to be the happy man; and the spectator 
makes up his mind that she is to do one reasonable thing in the 
course of her life, and marry her true lover, the poor kinsman. 
No: she makes her parade, completes her perversity, and marries 
heaven! videlicet, turns nun. However, she leaves the poor man 
some money. She then, in order to leave no piece of pragmatical- 
ness undone, gives an injunction to Bertolds to resume the cross of 
his order (and of course the celibacy with it) which he, like an 
accommodating miserable gentleman, agrees to; and so the curtain 
falls. 

As this is one of the most foolishly perverse, so it is altogether 
one of the poorest plays of Massrncer, having nothing worthy of 
his reputation in incident, character, or dialogue. Its morals are 
fantastic ; its impression, except at the last moment, feeble ; and 
then, when it excites attention, it disappoints it. 

It was heard, for the most part, with little interest. Miss 











| 
| 
} 


Kemer was more pleasingly dressed than we remember to have 
seen her; her black locks were very gracefully arranged, and her 
yellow robe suited them. But she made few “points,” as they 
are called; none, till the conclusion ; and the other performers can 
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that it shouid be ready in a moment. While he waited for it, as 


hardly be said to have done more, taken all together. KEreLEy’s 
part was well done, but there was little to do in it. CHaR.es 
Kemate was dressed with his usual gallant good taste, and looked 
like a very knight. There was nothing so good as his look, in the 
author’s share of him. The getting up of the play, in point of 
scenes and decorations, is excellent; and there was considerable 
approbation when the curtain fell ; but we cannot anticipate a long 
run for it. One of Mr Know xes’s tragedies beats this production 
of a celebrated name, all to pieces. eS 


Names or Sutps.—The names of ships are sometimes rendered 
very ludicrous by the context. In looking into Beaumont’s Buenos 
Ayres this morning, the first passage 1 opened upon, was this :— 
“ The arrival of the Countess of Morley is looked forward to at 


MISS FANNY KEMBLE’S NEW CHARACTER. 
The MAID OF HONOUR, by Massincer, which will be repeated To-morrow 
night, will be found in Mr Murray’s Family Library, Dramatic Series, No. I. 
The purified Text of this Edition has been followed in adapting the play for repre- 
sentation. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Grand Opera, in Three Acts, called 
AZOR AND ZEMIRA; OR, THE MAGIC ROSE. 
The whole of the Music composed by Louis Spohr. 
(Adapted by Sir Georce Smarr.} 
Fatima, Lesbia, Zemira, Miss Cawse, Miss H. Cawse, and Miss Inverarity. 
Rosadelle, Miss Lawrence. 
Saggarah, Ulin, and Marmouna, Misses Horton, Harrington, and P. Horton. 

Azor, Mr Wilson. Scander, Mr Morley. 

Ali, Mr G. Penson. Nigromant, Mr Evans. 
To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, calle 











Buenos Ayres, as an addition to their navy.””—In the same page, 
we are told that the Harmony is a war-ship. Sometimes we are | 
given to understand that princes, kings, queens, and emperors, are | 
subject to the command of Captains Smith, or Jenkins; that the | 
Invincible has been taken by the enemy; that Aurora disappeared | 
at day-break, that the Zephyr is seen advancing from the east, and | 
that Apollo went down at noon-day; the Sophias, Janes, and 
Arabellas, are made to carry heavy cargoes; and Mercury and 
Camilla are left behind, being unable to keep pace with John Bull. 


Anecpores or Porpr.—During Pope’s residence at Binfield, he 

sed many hours at Oakingham, in a little back parlour, at the | 
Rose Inn, called the Mitre. In the wall of the room was a small 
recess, called Pope’s Repository, in which he frequently committed 
to paper ideas that occasionally occurred to him. In that room was 
written Molly Mogg, the joint production of Pope, Gray, and Swift, 
in their moments of hilarity. The Rose Inn was kept by two 
sisters, and it was to celebrate the beauty of the younger that this 
song was composed. * * * ® Mr B. a respectable barber at 
Oakingham, frequently declared that he dreaded going to Mr Pope’s 
house to shave him, as he scarcely ever could perform it under an | 
hour, and very often it would take him an hour and a half, and | 
sometimes two hours, as during the operation, he was continually 
ordered to stop, while Mr Pope penned down his occasional 
thoughts.—Life of Gilbert Wakefield. 


PLEASURE OF BEING AN Emperor.—When the Emperor Joseph 
the Second was in Paris, in the reign of Louis the Sixteenth, he 
was in the habit of walking about the city incognito. One morning, 
he went into an elegant coffee-house, and asked for a cup of choco- 
late. He was plainly dressed, and the waiters insolently refused it, 
saying it was too early. Without making any reply, he walked out, 
and went into a little coffee-house, nicknamed the one-eyed. He 
asked for a cup of chocolate, and the landlord politely answered 


the coffee-house was empty, he walked up and down, and was con- | 
versing on different subjects, when the landlord’s daughter, a very 
pretty girl, made her appearance. 
good day, according to the French mode; and observed to her 
father that it was time she should be married. “ Ah!” replied the 
old man; * if I had but a thousand crowns, I could marry her to a 
man who is very fond of her—but, Sir,—the chocolate is ready,” 
The Emperor called for pen, ink, and paper; the girl ran to fetch 
them; and he gave her an order on his banker for six thousand 
livres. 


PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
A New Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, called 
THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 


{Adapted from the French, by Mr PLancue.) 
The Musicby Mr A. Lee. 
Madame La Ronde, Mrs Orger. Isabeau, Mrs Waylett. 
Philippe Galliard (aged 102), Mr Farren. 
Jerome Galliard, his son, Mr Dowton. Pierre Calliard, his grandson, Mr Liston. 
Antoine Galliard, his great grandson, Mr Bland. 
Francois Ledru, Mr Harley. Horace Galonné, Mr Benson Hill. 
Hector, Miss Poole. Guillaume, Master Richardson. 


In the course of the Evening, A. Lee's Overture to ‘ The Invincibles.’ 


H. R. Bishop’s Overture to ‘The Law of Java,’ and Cherubini's Overture to | 


* Anacreon.’ 


After which, a Musical Farce, in Two Acts, called 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 
(By Mr Kenney.) 
Fatima, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing ‘ Meet me by Moonlight.’ 
Irza, Miss Faucit. Aboutifar, Mr Thompson. Arzan, Mr Bland. 
Alibajou, Mr Webster. Bowbell, Mr Liston. Gimbo, Mr Harley. 


To conclude with the Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE BRIGAND. 
{By Mr Puancue.]) 
Maria Grazie, Mrs W. Barrymore. 
Prince Bianchi, Mr Younge. Nicole, Mr Webster. Fabio, Mr Hughes. 
Albert, Mr H. Wallack. Theodore, Mr J. Vining. 
Alessandro Massaroni, Mr Wallack. 
Rubaldo, Mr Bedford. Spoletto, Mr Bland. 


To-morrow, The Pledge ; Nettlewig Hall; and The Ice Witch. 


Ottavia, Miss Pancit. 





d 
NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, THE SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS, 
Partly founded on Lorp Byron’s Poem, ‘The Island.’ 
{By Mr Psaxe.} 
The Music composed by Mr G. Stansbury. 
Islanders.—Neuha, Miss Taylor. 

Fegee, Mr Collett. Attoo and Tahamea, Mr F. Sutton and Mr Brady. 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. Sprayling, Mr G, Bennett. 
Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 

Ludwig —— Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 
Ben Bunting, Mr Evans. Jack Skvserape, Mr Turnour. 
Locksley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 


To-morrow, The Maid of Honour ; Two Strings to Your Bow ; and Neuha’s Cave 


SURREY THEATRE. 
The Entertainments will commence with the Performances of Herr Von Joel, the 
Human Flageolet ; or, German Siffleur. 
After which the Comedy of 
i, al _ ” . , 
THE BENEVOLENT JEW. 
(By CumBeRLanp.] 
Mrs Ratcliffe, Mrs Vale. Eliza, Miss Scott. Dorcas, Madame Simon. 
Mrs Goodison, Miss Nico’. 
Sir Stephen Bertram, Mr D. Pitt. 
Charles Ratcliffe, Myr Osbaldiston. 
Jabal, Mr Vale. Saunders, Mr Almar. Waiter, Mr Lee. 


Previous to the Comedy, Cherubini’s Overture to ‘ Anacreon.’ 

To be succeeded by the Performances of Miche) Boai, assisted by Madame Boai 
and Monsieur Engels, in the following order. Rondo, Violin, M. Engels. German 
Song, Madame Boai. Rule Britannia, by Michel Boai, on his Chin. 

To which will be added, an entirely New Interlude, called 
“MY OWN BLUE BELL ;” OR, THE ARMY AND NAVY. 
(By Mr D. Pirt.]} 
Lucy Lance, Miss Nicol. 








Sheva, Mr Elliston. Frederick, Mr C. Hill. 


| Miss Bella Blue, Ensign Blue, of the Guards, and David Allan, by Miss L. Slade, 


In which she will introduce ‘ My own Blue Bell,’ ‘ All among the Hottentots,’ 
and A Sailor’s Hornpipe. 
Major-General Sir Basil Blue, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Sergeant Bang, with the Song of ‘ Who’ll serve the King,’ Mr Vale. 
College Hornpipe, by Michel Boai, on his Chin. 


To conclude with the Historical Drama, entitled 
WILLIAM TELL. 
Austrians.—Anneli, Miss Vincent. Agnes, Miss Scott. 
Gesler, Mr D. Pitt. Sarnam, Mr Almar. Struth, Mr Hobbs. 
B aun, Mr Rogers. Rudolph, Mr Lee. Lutold, Mr Richards. 
Swiss.—Emma, Miss C. Poole. William Tell, Mr Osbaldiston. 





The Emperor wished her a | Albert, Miss Ellis. Waldman, Mr Webb. Michael, MrC.Hill. Erni, Mr Tully. 


Melctal, Mr Gough. 


Verner, Mr Maitland. Furst, Mr Young. 
Jagheli, Mr Honner. 


Pierre, Mr Ransford. Theodore, Mr Asbury. 
In Act I1.—Savoyards’ Glee, by Mesdames Rumens, Nicol, Rogers, Boden, &c. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Musical Comedietta, in One Act, entitled 
al ws yy, "yy 
THREE TO ONE. 
The Music by Mr G. Cooke. 
Lady Evergreen, Miss Wells. he Hon. Miss Frankly, Mrs Glover. 
», Miss Ayres. Colonel Faircourt, Mr Forrester. 
After which a New Comic Operetta, to be called, 
PECCADILLOES. 
The Music composed by Mr G. Cooke. 
Donna Laura, Miss Dix. Donna Lorenza, Miss Vernon. Florine, Mrs Humby. 
Don Frederick, Mr E. Seguin. Don Valerio, Mr Bennett. 
Musquito Panza, Mr Green. 











To which will be added an Original Comedietta, in One Act, ontitled 
DELUSIONS. 
{By Mr Barnarp |} 
Ellen Mowbray, Miss Stohwasser. Mary, Miss Wells. Mrs Jenkins, Mrs Garrick. 
| Frank, Mr Marshall. Mr Drax, Mr Munroe. 
Mr John Fraser, Mr Spenser. Charles Euston, Mr Green. 


To conclude with a New Grand Melo-dramatic Military Spectacle, called 
THE FRENCH SPY. 
[By Mr Haines.) 
| The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway. 
| French— Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 
| Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 
| or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
| Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasse r. 
| The General, Mr Tilbury. Major Lafont, Mr Spencer. 
| Captain Dessaix, Mr G. Lejeune. Ensign Lefevre, Mr Seymour. 
Gabriel Goutte, Mr G. Smith. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 
Algerines— Almeida, Miss Ayres. Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 

| The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cooke. 

Orzinga, Mr Davis. Muley, Mr Roberts. Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 
j In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to ‘Il Barbiere,’ Mehul's Over 
ture to ‘ Les Deux Aveugles,’ Mozart’s Overture to ‘ Zauberflite, and Winter’s 
Overture to ‘ Mahomed.’ 





'AsrLey’s AMPHITrHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 

Scenes in the Circle.-—The Assassins of Dijon. 
Cosure Tueatre.—The Basket Maker—102; or, the 
| Veteran and his Progeny ——The Black Spider. 
Ciry Vaupevitite.—Intrigue—The Breakfast Table— 
The Bee Hive—William and Mary. 
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